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THE DECEMBER CONVENTION 


By Presipent Piercy of the A. A. T. J. 


HE American Association of 
T te Teachers of Journalism will 

hold its next Annual Meeting in 
Chicago on December 29, 30 and 
31. 

This is the summary lead, which 
it is incumbent on the President of 
the Association to write. The 
where element will be more specifi- 
eally indicated some time this fall, 
when the committee, which has the 
matter in charge, makes its report, 
but the headquarters will probably 
be the La Salle Hotel. 

The ‘how’ and ‘why’ of this meet- 
ing concerns us the more deeply but 
I shall not attempt at this time to 
lay down definite or specific things 
which the coming program might 
include, but only to say two or three 
things in a general way as indicat- 
ing the trend the discussions may 
take. 

There are, it seems to me, three 
great fields of activity which should 


enlist the earnest efforts of the 
Association. 

(1) Curriculum problems 
and those dealing with the 


classification of schools and de- 

partments of journalism. 

(2) Research. 

(8) Such consideration and 
action from time to time as will 
tend to establish and maintain 
closer relationship between this 
Association or its members 
and the practical operations of 
present-day journalism. 

While the Association in the past 
has devoted the major part of its 
time to the consideration of the first 
field of its activities, there remains 
much to be done before the situation 
can be accented as ‘standardized’ ; 
there will be a modification of old 


courses, the formulation of new 
ones, and consideration of new and 
improved methods of teaching. 

For example, we are far from hav- 
ing exhausted the possibilities of 
technique in news writing. In the 
past we have been concerned with 
presenting news stories as ends in 
themselves and with little reference 
—at least conscious reference—to 
the psychology of the reader. Our 
technique must be broadened or at 
least made to aim at definite results, 
The great problem of the newspaper 
of the future is how to make the im- 
portant things interesting. The 
average reader—a representative of 
the great mass—who is he? To what 
extent, and in what way is he inter- 
ested in the larger questions of com- 
munity appeal? What does he 
understand about governmental 
questions towards which, as a citi- 
zen, he must in some way react? He 


lives in a small circle of interest 
which embraces the local things 
with which he is in actual touch. 


What about the greater circles of 
events, national and international? 
The reader can be made to interest 
himself in them only by bringing the 
events of the larger circles into the 
compass of the small one in which 
he lives; in a word, he must be 
made to see how these larger hap- 
penings affect his own interest: how 
an event across the world may be 
able to touch his own life at some 
vital point. 

The foregoing consideration 
volves another matter which is con- 
cerned with the curriculum, for 
technique without knowledge is of 
no avail. In order to bring out the 
significant phases of news, in order 
to make the big questions under- 
standable, the newspaper worker 
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must know man and the story of his 
progress. 

And this story must be contin- 
uous. One defect in our education, 
it seems to me, is that it is intermit- 
tant. It embraces a dash of inten- 
sive study here and there, highly il- 
luminates the history of mankind at 
certain points and leaves the rest in 
obscurity. I am convinced that such 
a course as Columbia University is 
giving in its “Outlines of Contempo- 
rary Civilization” or the modifica- 
tion of such a course, is absolutely 
essential for Journalism students. 
Would not a_ discussion of the 
merits of this course, or some adap- 
tation of it, be worthy of the Asso- 
ciation’s attention? 

For the consideration of these and 
additional things coming under our 
first field of activity, there was ap- 
pointed at the last meeting of the 
Association, in conjunction with the 
Association of American Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, a 
Committee of five, known as the 
Council of Education for Jour- 
nalisin. 

The character of the membership 
of this committee, composed as it 
is of W. G. Bleyer, E. W. Allen, N. 
A. Crawford, J. W. Cunliffe and J. 
S. Myers is sufficient guarantee that 
its report will be of interest and 
value to every member of the Asso- 
ciation. The purpose of this Com- 
mittee, as stated in the resolution, 
is to formulate and maintain stand- 
ards of journalistic education and 
the classification of schools and de- 
partments of journalism in accord- 
ance with such standards. 

Coming to the second field of ac- 
tivity, a forward and promising 
step in research was taken at the 
last meeting when Professor Bleyer 
presented outlines for research and 
suggested some problems that might 
be taken up. A Committee of which 
Professor Bleyer is Chairman, will 


no doubt have an interesting and 
suggestive report to make at the 
next meeting. At the last meeting 
Professor Bleyer presented some re. 
search problems in journalism and 
because of their interest and import. 
ance at this stage of the Associa. 
tion’s work, I am submitting the 
general outlines: 

(1) Form and typography of 
newspapers, or the elements 
that affect the ease and rapidity 
with which newspapers can be 
read. 

(2) The contents of news- 
papers, or the effect of the press 
on the ideas and ideals of its 
readers in consideration of the 
limited time at the disposal of 
the average readers for the pe- 
rusal of daily papers. 

(83) The effects of the con- 
tents of newspapers on circula- 
tion. 

(4) The effects of competi- 
tion on newspapers. 

(5) The extent, character 
and influence of publicity and 
propaganda on newspapers. 

(6) Comparative study of 
the completeness and accuracy 
of Press Association News. 

(7) Effects of the re-write 
system on the accuracy of news. 

(8) A study of methods of 
testing the knowledge and abil- 
ity of reporters, re-write men 
and copy readers. 

(9) The effects of syndicates 
furnishing news and non-news 
features. 

The importance of research ought 
to be apparent without any elabora- 
tion on anybody’s part. Any organ- 
ization dealing with any human ac- 
tivity must have facts or data with 
which to guide its steps. Certainly 
this is true for the Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. Before we 
start, we must know where we are 
going and what are the probable 
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results of our going. The Com- 
mittee on Research welcomes or 
solicits suggestions from the various 
members of the Association as to 
problems that should be investi- 
vated. The results of its work will 
no doubt have a modifying influence 
on all other work of the Association. 
Research should be a lamp unto our 
feet. 

The third great field of activity 
| shall merely touch upon. It offers 
much unexplored territory, but it is 
of the utmost importance if the 
schools and departments of journal- 
ism are to function as they should. 
It has to do with the social results 
of the efforts of the Association and 
of its individual members in their 
respective fields of work. 
in a word, with the ethics of the 
situation, with the spread of the 
principles of the Association, with 
the infusion into practical journal- 
ism of the professional ideals for 
which the Association stands. 

Some contacts with the work in 
the outside world have already been 
established through conventions in 
which the editors come to our in- 
stitutions for further study or for 
consideration of their various prob- 


It deals, 


lems. What has been the practical 
result of these meetings? 

A second contact has been estab- 
lished in the further service of our 
schools, in sending representatives 
out into the field and taking up 
with each editor in his own plant 
some of the problems that confront 
him. 

There is also another contact— 
a more intimate and personal one 
—which our colleges and univers- 
ities have established with their 
own students—a very vital contact 
and one which we should constant- 
ly maintain. 

There is offered in these relation- 
ships a wide field for thought and 
discussion; no doubt some of our 
members can give to the convention 
valuable contributions out of their 
own experiences. 

It would be a matter of gratifica- 
tion to the Executive and Pro- 
gram Committees, if the members 
of the Association would freely 
offer suggestions as to what specifi- 
‘ally the Association should take up 
at its coming meeting in Chicago. 

We hope for an increased attend- 
ance at our next meeting and a re- 
newed interest and spirit in the 
Association’s work. 


RADDER AT WASHINGTON > 
Norman J. Radder, of the University 
of Indiana Journalism department, 
taught the classes in news writing and 
copy reading at the summer quarter ses- 
sion of the University of Washington 
School of Journalism. 


Set SPEECHES TABOOED 

The Washington Press Association 
held its 38th annual summer meeting in 
Spokane, August 22, 23. All set speeches 
at the two-day session were tabooed, and 
informal round-table discussions on 
topics and questions of interest to Wash- 
ington publishers were substituted, much 
to the benefit of more than 100 state 
editors who attended. Roy G. Rosen- 


thal and Sol H. Lewis, both alumni of 
the University of Washington School of 
Journalism, were elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 


PAYMENT OF DUES 
Members will recall that the 1923 con- 
vention voted to make the $3.00 member- 
ship fee apply for the academic year, 
from September to June. Dues for the 
new year are therefore payable now to 
the secretary-treasurer. Library sub- 
scriptions to the Bulletin, I assume, 
should run one year from the time of 
payment. 
R. R. BARLOW, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
University of Minnesota. 
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COMING CONVENTION SHOULD 
MAKE HISTORY 


By SecretTary-TREASURER Bartow of the A. A. T../. 


HE 1924 convention of the 
American Association of 

Teachers of Journalism and of 
the Association of American 
Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism presents an opportunity for 
adding to the prestige of journalism 
teaching as no previous convention 
has done. 

The time is ripe for action. A 
more commanding position awaits 
the schools of journalism. Both the 
universities and the profession of 
journalism are looking to the 
teachers for strong leadership in at- 
tacking problems of the press and 
in training young men to continue 
that leadership. The coming con- 
vention to be held in Chicago 
December 29, 30, and 31, can put 
schools of journalism into the com- 
manding position that they should 
occupy. 

The work of the Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism which will 
occupy a large place on the conven- 
tion program will be a big step for- 

vard. The classification of schools 
and the determination of standards 
of instruction are essential at the 
outset of any movement to give jour- 
nalism teaching the prestige which 
it should have. Standards of pro- 
fessional and cultural teaching 
should be set in the training of the 
reporter, the copyreader, the edito- 
rial writer, the article writer, and 
executive workers. 

Another problem that should be 
attacked and solved is that of the 
training of the teacher of jour- 
nalism. What should be the aca- 
demic education and the practical 
experience of the teacher of report- 
ing, of editorial writing, of country 


journalism, ete.? Until standards 
for the teacher are set we will neve) 
be able to eliminate from our num 
ber the former religious editor why 
is teaching practical country jour 
nalism or the former reporter who 
is teaching headline writing. The 
scholar in journalism, moreover, has 
his place in the school of journal 
ism, but ought we not attempt to 
put him in his right place and not 
assign him to the teaching of tech 


-nical aspects of journalism? 


Teachers of journalism should 
take up fearlessly, also, the ques 
tion of the dent they are making on 
the press. What are we doing’ 
What are we accomplishing? At a 
gathering of a dozen teachers of 
journalism in New York this sum- 
mer, several of those present de 
clared that in the East practically 
no dent was being made on the 
newspapers by journalism schools 
and their products. So far as the 
newspapers themselves are con 
cerned there might just as well not 
be any schools of journalism, these 
Eastern critics declare. 

There are, also, many problems 
and tendencies of the press that 
cannot help but hit the teacher of 
journalism right between the eyes 
in his work. Dr. Ernest Gruening 
in the September Century calls at 
tention to many of them; for ex 
ample, consolidation of newspapers, 
the diminishing number of news 
papers, low salaries, unstable ten 
ure of position by newspaper work 
ers. Are these tendencies and con 
ditions fatal to the aims of the 


schools of journalism to turn out 
workers, 


high-calibre, professional 
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COMING CONVENTION AND History 


nd if so what are teachers of jour- 
aalism going to do about them? 
Every thinking teacher of jour- 
yalism can suggest other problems 
‘hat he believes face the schools of 
journalism. 


The time to prepare 


for accomplishment at the conven- 
tion is now. The secretary-treas- 
urer wants your cooperation, your 
ideas, your effort, in the officers’ 
preparation of the three-day 
meeting. 


BrRUMM ON LEAVE 


Prof. John L. Brumm of the Journal- 
im Division of the University of 
Michigan has been given a year’s leave 
ff absence and will make a thorough 
study of French journalism. 

Edwin G. Burrows, who has been with 
the department for the past three years 
has been made acting assistant profes- 
sor and has charge of the work this 
year. 

Wesley H. Maurer, of Mexico, Mo., 
serves the department as instructor this 
year. He is a graduate of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Miss- 
uri, and of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, and the School of Public and 
Business Administration at that Univers- 
ity as well. For the past three years he 
has served as city editor of the Mexico 
(Mo.) Evening Ledger, one of Missouri’s 
outstanding newspapers. 


OsBoRN ENLARGES DEPARTMENT 
Courses in the History and Principles 
of Journalism, Feature Writing, and Ad- 
vertising have been added by the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Louisiana State 
University. Journalism courses at that 
institution now total 32 semester hours. 
The enrollment in journalism for 
1923-24 was 148. The faculty consists 
of Marvin G. Osborn, professor of jour- 
nalism and head of the department, 
Marcus M. Wilkerson, instructor, and 
Miss Marjorie B. Arbour, assistant. 


SPENCER INVADES CANADA 
M. L. Spencer, director, University of 
Washington School of Journalism, will 
uddress the meeting of the British 
Columbia and Alberta Newspaper Associ- 
ation, Saturday, October 4, at its annual 
meeting in Vancouver, B. C. 


O’Brien at Hoty Cross 
John A. O’Brien has been appointed 
head of a new course in journalism at 
Holy Cross College, Worchester, Massa- 
chusetts. Worchester newspapers have 
arranged to cooperate with the school in 
its professional work. 


FRENCH SUCCEEDS SHEEHAN 
J. W. French, formerly a member of 
the journalism faculty at the University 
of Indiana, has been appointed head of 
the work in journalism at the University 
of Arkansas to replace Murray Sheehan, 
associate professor of journalism. 


IowA ScHoot OPENS 
The University of lowa began the first 


‘year of its new School of Journalism 


with the issue of a 40-page edition of 
the Daily Iowan, student paper. The 
publishing plant, editorial rooms, offices, 
and class rooms connected with the 
school of journalism are now housed in 
one building. The faculty consists of 
Charles Heald Weller, Ph.D., director; 
Frederick John Lazell, B.Sc., associate 
professor; William Shipman Maulsby, 
B.A., assistant professor; George Horace 
Gallup, B.A., instructor, Frank Dewitt 
Hicks, B.A., instructor; and _ Loren 
David Upton, instructor. Professor 
Lazell resigned his position as managing 
editor on the Cedar Rapids Republican to 
take his new position. He had been on 
the Republican staff for 30 years. Pro- 
fessors Weller and Maulsby are already 
known to the readers of the Bulletin. 


MARQUETTE GRADS PROSPER 

Included among the 1924 graduates of 
Marquette university College of Journal- 
ism now engaged in journalistic work 
are three with the Milwaukee Journal, 
one with the Milwaukee Sentinel, one 
with a Chicago advertising firm, two in 
trade paper work, and one managing 
a Milwaukee Press bureau. 


O’SULLIVAN JoINS FAcuLty 

J. L. O’Sullivan, organizer of the 
Kansas City headjuarters of the United 
Press Associations, has become a _ pro- 
fessor of journalism at Marquette uni- 
versity. O’Sullivan is an alumnus of 
Marquette. 
the Milwaukee Sentinel for three years 
before joining the staff of the United 
Press. 


He served on the staff of - 


COBB OF “THE WORLD” A LEADER 
IN LIBERALISM 


Compiled from His Editorial Articles and Public Addresses by John |, 
Heaton (EF. P. Dutton & Co.) 
Reviewed sy J. W. CUNLIFFE, 
Director, the School of Journalism, Columbia University 


his work seems among the 

most ephemeral of the tasks 
undertaken by the sons of men; to- 
day it is, and tomorrow it is cast 
into the furnace. The editorial 
writer, dealing with the topics of 
the day aims at an immediate effect, 
and if that immediate effect is 
achieved, he is and ought to be 
satisfied. The collecting of news- 
paper editorials is inevitably an 
afterthought, and all such _ collec- 
tions, if they consist of real edito- 
rials and not mere essays, give the 
general reader an impression of 
evanescence, like the faint perfume 
of lavender arising from an old 
linen chest. But to the journalist, 
who knows the conditions under 
which the work was done and can 
to some extent recall them, such 
collections are of intense interest, 
especially if they bring to view the 
permanent accomplishment of a 
worker who was not merely compe- 
tent in his profession but was en- 
dowed with a distinct and forceful 
personality. Such a man was Frank 
Cobb, and his long-time colleague, 
John L. Heaton, in preparing this 
volume for the press, has done not 
merely a duty of pious devotion, but 
a remarkable service to the profes- 
sion of journalism. 

Cobb was a_ typical American 
journalist of his generation. Born 
in Kansas and educated in Michi- 
gan, at 21 he was superintendent 
of a smell Michigan high school, 


to the journalist himself, 


from which he quickly passed to be 
a reporter on the 


Frand Rapids 


Herald. At 25 he became politica) 
correspondent of the Detroit Hy, 
ning News and at 30 went to the 
Detroit Free Press to be its leading 
editorial writer. At 35 he was 
selected by Joseph Pulitzer, after 
careful inquiry, to strengthen the 
World editorial staff in view of its 
owner’s failing sight and the need 
of William Henry Merrill, then its 
chief editorial writer, to be sus 
tained by a younger man who might 
become his successor. 

Cobb proved a tower of strength 
to the World and the removal to 
the larger field gave him a great op. 
portunity; the aggressive fight of 
the World for liberalism had made 
its editorial columns already 
famous, and contact with the 
unique personality of Joseph Pulit 
zer was a_ privilege which can. 
not be overvalued. Cobb brought to 
the opportunity a trenchant style, 
a vigorous mind enriched by dili 
gent study, and an_ independent 
courage worthy of the World tra 
dition. After he had proved his 
mettle, Pulitzer was wise enough 
and big enough to give him a free 
hand, and gladly admitted that 
Cobb offered an exception to the 
Pulitzer epigram: “Every reporter 
is a hope, every editor is a disap- 
pointment.” 

Cobb’s editorial connection with 
the World lasted for twenty years 
and covered a most momentous 
period in the history of the United 
States and of humanity. It was a 
period not only of important issues 
but of great personalities. Cobb 
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clashed, as a man of his convictions 
yas bound to clash, with the domin- 
ant personality of Theodore Roose- 
velt, and in the tussle over the Pan- 
yma Canal issues the editor more 
than held his own. With Woodrow 
Wilson Cobb’s relations were natur- 
ally more sympathetic and intimate. 
The night before the President 
asked Congress for a declaration of 
war against Germany, he sent for 


man who refuses to conform will 
pay the penality.” 

When all and more than all Presi- 
dent Wilson foresaw had happened, 
Cobb used the powerful editorial 
voice of the World for the cause of 
liberty and sanity. When the five 
Socialist members of the New York 
Assembly were expelled, Cobb wrote 
an editorial headed “A Legislative 
Lynching,” in the course of which 


+ Cobb, and Wilson, sitting in his he said: 

di : study at the White House with his “The constitution of the United 
pe typewriter on the table, talked free- States guarantees to every State “a 
— ly in the early hours of the morn- republican form of government. 
after oe of the iss ao. f the ent d That form of government has ceased 
- the Ing Of the Issues O € present an for the time being to exist in New 
f its and the future. He had done his York. There can be no form of Re- 
best to keep his country out of the publican government when minority 
heed war, but “what else can I do?” Cobb parties are arbitrarily outlawed, 
n its 1 i hi his hand had t % f d when representation is denied, when 
sus im A nad been force legally elected and legally qualified 
nicht by Germany, that “so far as I could members of the legislature are ex- 
sad see, we could not keep out.” “Yes,” pelled because their political prin- 
the President said, “but do you ciples are offensive to the majority, 
ngth know what that : > It when whole constituencies are arbi- 
il to ww at means: means trarily disfranchised because they 
t op. that we shall lose our heads along refuse to vote the way somebody else 

t of with the rest and stop weighing thinks they ought to vote. 
right and wrong. A majority of the ong no 
ade » special elections to e ex- 
indie people in this hemisphere will go pelled Assemblymen can appeal, but 
the war-mad, quit thinking and devote there will be a general election in 
nit: their energies to destruction . . the fall, and so far as The World is 
Germany will be beaten, and so bad- = Concerned it intends to support 
can these Assemblymen for re-election. 
it to y beaten that there will be a dic- “During all the years of its exist- 
tvle. tated peace, a victorious peace. It ence this newspaper has been un- 
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means an attempt to reconstruct a 


peace-time civilization with war 
standards, and at the end of the war 
there will be no bystanders with 
sufficient power to influence the 
terms. There won’t be any peace 
standards left to work with. There 
will be only war standards... . 
Once lead this people into war, and 


compromisingly opposed to Social- 
ism both in theory and in practice; 
it remains uncompromisingly op- 
posed to Socialism both in theory 
and in practice; but the political 
and economic beliefs of these five 
men have now become of no im- 
portance in relation to the vital 
issue that is raised by their expul- 
sion.” 


This attitude was in accordance 
with the stand the World had al- 
ways taken under Joseph Pulitzer’s 
leadership, but it was also the out- 
come of Cobb’s strong personal con- 
viction. Speaking before the New 
York Economics Club on April 6, 
1920, he said: 

“I have been asked tonight to dis- 
cuss the perils as well as the value 


rter 
sap they'll forget there ever was such 

a thing as tolerance. To fight you 
vith must be brutal and ruthless, and 
on the spirit of ruthless brutality will 
Lens enter into the very fibre of our na- 
ited tional life, infecting Congress, the 
oa courts, the policeman on the beat, 
yaes the man in the street. Conformity 
‘obb will be the only virtue, and every 


R 


of free speech. Most of the perils 
lie in repression. There is likely to 
be far more danger in the limita- 
tions than in the free speech itself, 
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to believe that an act of Congress 
will cure anything.” 


Yet he had faith in the sober gee 


however foolish and intemperate the 
speech may be. If there were any 
virtue in repression, the Bourbons 
would still be on the throne of 
France, the Romanoffs would still be 
on the throne of Russia, Spain 
would still be a great empire, 
the Hapsburgs would still rule a 
Holy Roman Empire, and the Feder- 
alist party might still be in power at 


ond thought of the American people 
as to measures, whatever mistakes 
they might make about men, and jy 
the concluding sentence of this ad 
dress he set forth the view which he 
consistently upheld during over 
quarter of a century of editoria| 
writing: 


Washington.” 

Profoundly American and a con- 
vinced believer in democratic gov- 
ernment, Cobb was not afraid to tell 
the American democracy its short- 
comings. He said in the same 
speech : 


“No problem can be intelligently 
solved in a representative democracy 
without the fullest and freest dis. 
cussion, and in the end we must 
rely for our political and economic 
stability, for the permanence of our 
institutions—not upon the prosecut- 
ing attorney and the jailor, but 
upon that organized self-control! 


“We are naturally a conservative 
people. The form of government 
established by the Constitution of 
the United States is now the oldest 
government in the world. All the 
others have been’ revolutionized 
since Washington first took the oath 
of office. Of all nations, we are the 
most reluctant to experiment, and the 
most resentful of political and eco- 
nomic innovation. If Bolshevism 
were finally to prevail in the world, 
we should be the last country to go 
into it. We take kindly to any im- 
provised religion, but. we are dis- 
trustful of everything that tends to 
disturb business. 


“It is inevitable that Americans 
of settled occupation and _ habit 
should startled and _ terrified 
whenever a new and radical politi- 
cal idea suddenly shoots across the 
horizon. They are never. sure 
whether it is a meteor or whether it 
means that the end of the world has 
come and the heavens are being 
rolled up like a scroll. Whenever 
these untoward events begin to dis- 
turb the routine of our daily life, 
there is an immediate demand for 
the intervention of government. No 
other people on earth flout govern- 
ment so consistently as we do; no 
other people are so habitually con- 
temptuous of law; yet no other 
people have such superstitious re- 
gard for statutes as a bulwark of 
civilization. The same childlike faith 
that has made us the chief consum- 
ers of patent medicine also leads us 


which is both the substance and the 
soul of popular government.” 


Frank Cobb died at 54, but fey 
men of his generation rendered such 
valiant and distinguished service ty 
the cause of democratic govern 
ment to which he devoted his ar 
dent nature and remarkable powers 
of mind and will. The last words 
dictated by Woodrow Wilson were 
an appreciation of Cobb’s character 
and a tribute to his memory: 


“I have known no man _ whose 
sturdiness of character and clear 
vision of duty impressed me more 
than those of Frank I. Cobb. He 
completely won my confidence and 
affection and I recognized in him a 
peculiar genius for giving direct 
and effective expression to the en- 
lightened opinions which he held. | 
consider his death an _ irreparable 
loss to journalism and to the liberal 
political policies which are neces- 
sary to liberate mankind from the 
errors of the past and the partisan 
selfishness of the present. His 
death leaves a vacancy in the ranks 
of liberal thinkers which some one 
should press forward to fill if the 
impulse of progress is not to be 
stayed.” 


Cobb’s genuine simplicity of char 
acter and eager humor endeared 
him to his associates, and he had a 
wide circle of personal friends; his 
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reputation as an editorial writer ex- 
tended throughout the profession. 
Henry Watterson pronounced him 
“the strongest writer of the New 
York Press since Horace Greely.” 
Deeply as his early death must be 
lamented, his achievement as a 
journalist, a characteristic Ameri- 
can, and a believer in democratic 


government should be gratefully re- 
membered, and the main service of 
this volume is to give that achieve- 
ment permanent record. To young 
journalists and students of journal- 
ism this record should be a lesson, 
an encouragement, and an inspira- 
tion; it is one of the noblest chap- 
ters in the history of our profession. 


BOOK 


ON Eprroriats 
Editorial Writing by M. L. 
Spencer, director, University of 
Washington School of Journalism, 
published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, will be ready for distri- 

bution early in the winter. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 

The History of an Independent 
Newspaper, the first one hundred 
years of the Springfield Republican 
and the remarkable Bowles family, 
has been announced by the Macmil- 
lan company. 


New Book ror ScHoois 

News Writing for High Schools 
by Leo A. Borah, instructor in the 
University of Washington School of 
Journalism, will be ready for class 
room use about the first of the year, 
according to Allyn and Bacon, pub- 
lishers. 


PorTRAIT OF PULITZER 
Acquaintance with Joseph Pulit- 
zer as an editor and a man would 
be promoted by the reading of The 
Portrait of an Editor by Don C. 
Seitz in the September number of 
the Atlantic Monthly. Seitz is 
author of a book on the life and 
work of Pulitzer recently announced 

by Simon and Schuster, Inc. 


MARKS 


THe VaALue or 

The author of Science and the 
Criminal, C. Ainsworth Mitchell has 
published a companion volume, The 
Expert Witness and the Application 
of Science and of Art to Human 
Identification, Criminal Investiga- 
tion, Civil Actions, and History. 
Both books are published by D. 
Appleton and company. 


GRUENING ON THE PROFESSION 


“Can Journalism be a Profession” 
is the title of an article in the Sep- 
tember issue of Century in which 
<rnest Gruening discusses the con- 
flict between the professional and 
business aspects of journalism. 
Gruening does not overestimate the 
contribution of schools of journal- 
ism to the attitude of the journalist 
of the future but he presents the 
dangers of the present economic sit- 
uation in a way to give teachers of 
journalism an interesting emphasis 
in connection with the problem. 


Best Stories or 1928 
The Best News Stories of 1923, a 
collection which includes stories 
from many parts of the country 
chosen from thousands of stories 
submitted by American newspapers 
has been published by Small, Mayn- 

ard and company of Boston. 
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COMPARING NOTES ON JOURNALISM 
COURSES 


By L. N. Fut 


Bulletin, I gave a partial report 

on the data, supplied by about 
forty institutions teaching journal- 
ism, as to the names and content of 
courses in reporting and in copy- 
reading. I raised the question as to 
whether or not the great diversity 
shown to exist should longer be 
ignored by those interested in the 
development of professional train- 
ing in journalism. Is it not time 
that we compare experiences and 
ideas and try to introduce some- 
thing approaching uniformity in 
fundamental courses, at least? 

In further illustration of what is 
going on, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to present briefly the facts 
regarding other basic subjects. 


[> the June number of The 


The course in editorial writing 
Vy usually goes by that name, though 


it is also designated as: The Edito- 
rial, The Editorial Page, Editorials 
and the Editorial Page, Editorial 
Practice. It receives credit ranging 
all the way from one to six hours. 
In one university the course is de- 
scribed as 100 percent theoretical. 
In several the ratio is 90 to 10. In 
the majority it is around 50-50. In 
a few instances the ratio of theoret- 
ical to practical work is as low as 
20 to 80. The content of the course 
as between study of the theory of 
editorial writing, the editorial page 
as a whole, current events, history 
and development, organization and 
direction of editorial departments, 
editorial policies, ethical problems, 
lives of great editors—varies wide- 
ly, as might be expected. In the 
larger schools it is usually re- 
stricted to the theory and technique 
of editorial writing, the encourage- 


ment of critical thinking, and the 
production of editorials fit to print. 

Feature writing usually goes by 
that name. Other names for it are: 
Feature Articles, Special Feature 
Articles, Special and _ Feature 
Articles, The Feature Story, Fea. 
ture Story Writing, Special Feature 
Stories, Principles and Technique of 
the Short Feature Story, Industria] 
Feature Writing, Journalism Prac. 
tice. The credit allowed ranges 
from one to. six hours, with 
three hours the most common 
and two next. As in the case 
of other courses, the ratio of theo. 
etical to practical work varies 
remarkably. In four schools and 
departments the course is 100 per- 
cent practical. The highest percent 
of theoretical work is given as 7). 
In about two-thirds of the thirty- 
three institutions reporting on this 
course, the emphasis is placed on 
actual writing of feature stories. 
The content of the course varies rel- 
atively little. 

Ethics appears in curricula as: 
Problems in Journalism, Editorial 
Problems and Policies, Ethics, Spe- 
cial Problems in Journalism, News- 
paper Problems, Principles of Jour: 
nalism, Problems in Newspaper 
Policy, Newspaper Direction, 
Ethics of Journalism. It receives 
credit of from one to six hours, 
usually three. In almost all in- 
stances, the course is largely theo- 
retical, the prevailing ratio being 1 
percent to 25 percent. The theoret- 
ical work is varied with the differ 
ent proportions of pure theory, 
study of “cases,” derivation of prin- 
ciples from history, consideration 
of legal restrictions. The practical 
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work is either the handling of ques- 
tions of policy for the laboratory 
newspaper, or for outside papers, or 
recommendations following study of 
selected newspapers or of situations 
requiring decisions in the realm of 
ethics. The subject is usually taken 
up in the senior year. 

Comparative journalism, which is 
surely to be regarded as a funda- 
mental subject, seems to be offered 
in only five of more than forty in- 
stitutions reporting. In all but 
one, it is given in the later years 
of the course. 

The history of journalism is given 
under that name in four institu- 
tions. It also appears as: History 
of American Journalism, History of 
English and American Journalism, 
Development of the Modern News- 
paper, History and Principles of 
Journalism. The average credit al- 
lowed is three and a third hours, 
with a range of from one to six. 
A striking difference of opinion 
exists as to the year in which this 
subject should be introduced. It ap- 
pears in all years from first to last. 
Practically all of the work is theo- 
retical and its nature varies little 
except as to the amount of time de- 
voted to principles and ethics. 

Critical writing is offered in three 
universities under that name. Ina 
dozen others it appears as: Written 
Criticism, ‘Critical Essay, Criticism 
and Publicity. In still others it is 
split into more specialized courses 
and appears as: Book Reviewing, 
Dramatie Criticism, Musical Critic- 
ism, etc. The average credit allowed 
is two hours. 

Reporting, copyreadying, feature 
writing, editorial writing, criticism, 
history, comparative journalism, 


ethics, these are, by general agree- 
ment, regarded as basic subjects. 
Surely we might expect to find more 
uniformity in them than is now dis- 
coverable. Neither as to name, eval- 
uation in credit hours, content, or 
place in the curriculum do we show 
any inclination to get together. Is 
this the attitude towards our sub- 
ject which will most quickly win for 
us the respect of colleagues in other 
lines of professional education? Is 
it the policy that will simplify ex- 
change of credits? Is it the basis 
on which to ask the newspaper 
world to believe certain things 
about the graduate in journalism? 
A course in journalism, much like 
a course in law or medicine, will 
never mean exactly the same thing 
in two institutions; but should re- 
semblances be so far outnumbered 
by differences as we find to be the 
case? 

Outside of the basic courses we 
have considered, is the so-called lit- 
erary group, including magazine 
writing and the short story, and the 
business group including advertis- 
ing, business management, cost find- 
ing, ete. A group including design, 
cartooning, illustrating, engraving 
methods, etc., is growing up. In ad- 
dition to these is a considerable 
number of courses too highly spe- 
cialized to be called basic but never- 
theless closely related. They present 
another aspect of the question as to 
what constitutes a curriculum in 
journalism. How far are we ready 
to carry this differentiation? 

Perhaps in a future number of 
the Bulletin IT may give some of the 
data that seems worth considering 
in connection with this important 
educational question. 


Watson Epits AUXILIARY 
Elmo Scott Watson, formerly instruc- 
tor at the University of Illinois, is now 


editor of the Publishers’ Auxiliary and 
a lecturer at the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism. 


“The time has come,” the walrus said, 
O spe m ings—" 
“To speak of many thin 


(Members are invited to send material suitable 
for this department to the editor. News of an un- 
usual nature will be given special attention.) 


MAGEE FOR SENATOR 
New Mexico’s fighting editor may 
go to the United States Senate. 
Carl C. Magee of Alburquerque was 
endorsed by Curry county’s Demo- 
cratic convention recently and the 
county delegates were pledged to 
stick to the last for Magee. The 
editor at the time was at liberty on 
a bond for $2,000 pending decision 
by the supreme court on the right 
of the governor to pardon for con- 
tempt. Magee’s case is one of the 
most significant of those centering 

about freedom of the press. 


Farm NEWS 
Two excellent articles on farm 
news are printed in the August 


number of the Washington News- 
paper, published at the University 
of Washington. The first is “What 
is Farms News?” by Clarence El- 
lington, editor of The Chehallis 
Bee-Nugget, and the second is 
“Farm News,” by Fred Graham of 
the Great Northern’ Railway, 
Seattle. 


THeIss AT BUCHNELL 

Lewis Edwin Theiss, D. Litt., an 
experienced newspaper writer and 
author has been placed in charge of 
the work in journalism at Bucknell 
university, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has been authorized to 
build up a_ professional course in 
journalism at that institution. Dr. 
Theiss is author of a number of 
books on radio achievements in 
which he has popularized scientific 
and technical study by introducing 
the fiction element. 


THE WALRUS CLUB 


FEWER AND BETTER Papers 
Fewer and better newspapers 
were predicted by Dr. J. W. Cup. 
liffe, director of the Pulitzer schoo} 
of journalism in his annual report 
for the past year recently made pub- 
lic by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia university. Ip. 
telligence, education, professional] 
‘apacity, and a keen sense of pub- 
lie responsibility are the things 
that the newspapermen of the fv. 
ture will need in order to make the 

papers better, the report stated. 


Hicn Honors ror JOURNALISM 

Victor F. Lawson of The Chicago 
Daily News, Adolph Ochs of the 
New York Times, and Melville FE. 
Stone of the Associated Press joined 
the academic procession at Colum. 
bia university at the last commence. 
ment exercises to receive honorary 
degrees. Many of the older colleges 
and universities are finding that 
men engaged in journalism are de. 
serving of the highest honors con. 
ferred by institutions of learning. 
At least 20 newspapermen received 
honorary degrees last June. The 
list included eight who were made 
doctors of literature or laws. 


Sucimura Joins TEACHERS 

K. Sugimura, editor of the Tokyo 
Asahi Shimbun, Japan, is the first 
subscriber to the Journalism Bul- 
letin not a resident of the United 
States. Mr. Sugimura is one of the 
outstanding journalists of Japan. 
He is a vice-president of the Press 
Congress of the World and a mem- 
ber of the governing committee of 
that organization. What Mr. Sugi- 
mura stands for in Japan can be 
readily understood from a_resolu- 
tion which he proposed at the last 
convention of the Press Congress of 
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the World. The resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted follows: 


Whereas: The infiuence of and 
future growth in sphere of general 
usefulness of the press of the world 
must necessarily depend on _ the 
standards which are set by its great 
power for good or evil, and that 
these standards can be best at- 
tained through the training of 
journalists along the ‘broadest and 
most wholesome lines; then be it 

Resolved: That the Press Con- 
gress of the World here assembled 
give its heartiest endorsement and 
moral support to the work that is 
being done in various ways for the 
training and education along the 
broadest and highest lines of young 
men and women in those things 
that may best serve the newspapers 
and the public in their profession of 
journalism. 


Mr. Sugimura has kept in close 
touch with education for journal- 
ism in Japan and has lectured on 
journalism at Keio and other uni- 
versities. 


Scorr Hraps EnGiisn Facuitry 

Professor Frank W. Scott, direc- 
tor of the Courses in Journalism at 
the University of Illinois, has been 
appointed acting chairman of the 
department of English. He succeeds 
Stuart P. Sherman who has become 
literary editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 


A New Worvp Leacue 

More than 20 great nations were 
represented at the world convention 
of the associated advertising clubs 
in London., July 14-17. The scope 
of the great gathering, numbering 
more than 2,000 men and women 
can be seen in the following list of 
countries all of which were repre- 
vented by advertising men: Spain, 


Scotland, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Belgium, Hawaii, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Canada, India, 
Germany, France, Ulster, Irish Free 
State, Holland, England, and the 
United States. The famous peace 
resolution adopted unanimously by 
the convention and signed by repre- 
sentatives of the eighteen countries 
in the foregoing list follows: 


Whereas, We the delegates to the 
twentieth annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World assembled in London, 
England, in July, 1924, realizing 
that we represent the business men 
and the avenues of publicity of the 
progresive nations of the world, ap- 
preciate the unspeakable tragedy of 
the Great War which staggered and 
overwhelmed the world. 

Therefore be it resolved: 

First: That we declare it our firm 
conviction that war as a method of 
adjusting international misunder- 
standings is the supreme peril of 
humanity and that we affirm the 
leaders of the nations of the world 
ought now to be called upon to 
promptly take such steps as _ will 
guarantee the security of the people 
against the return of the use of ag- 
gressive force. We condemn war as 
the enemy of human progress and 
futile as a means of adjusting dis- 
putes among the nations. 

Resolved: 

Second: That we pledge our ut- 
most endeavor to awaken a more in- 
tense public sentiment against all 
those insidious movements which 
have a tendency to arouse war pas- 
sions and to favour all proper efforts 
which are working to accomplish 
universal enduring world  brother- 
hood and peace. We call upon the 
Advertising Clubs of the World to 
make this message of international 
goodwill part of their permanent 
program until war shall have a place 
only in history and world service, 
comradeship and international co- 
operation shall become universal. 


Ap FRATERNITY AT OREGON 
A chapter of Alpha Delta Sigma, na- 
tional advertising fraternity, was in- 
stalled at the University of Oregon late 
last spring and named in honor of W. 


F. G. Thacher professor of advertising in 
the school of journalism. Other faculty 
members of the Oregon chapter are Dean 
Eric W. Allen, Prof. Ralph D. Casey and 
Prof. Robert C. Hall. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PH.D. 


By Frank W. Scorr 


in the March Bulletin by Leslie 

Higginbotham, deserves  fur- 
ther discussion. The air of finality 
in the summary of replies to Mr. 
Higginbotham’s questions on the 
relative value of further newspaper 
experience and the Doctor’s degree 
in “forwarding the professional abil- 
ity of a teacher of journalism” 
seems to me to be premature. Not 
enough Doctors of Philosophy 
are teaching journalism to warrant 
generalization, and those few—two, 
according to Mr. Higginbotham— 
did not have the advantage of a 
Doctor’s degree pursued with the 
field of journalism in view. Just 


Pin tne aa vs. Ph.D., expounded 


how valuable the degree would be 
for teaching if earned in courses 


directed at this specific object, 
which of course will be done very 
soon now, nobody is as yet prepared 
to say with authority. We can all 
only surmise; but if we have a good 
sense of analogy, we can easily sur- 
mise that the conclusion resting 
upon Mr. Higginbotham’s answers 
will bring a smile to its readers two 
decades from now. 

If Mr. Higginbotham had asked 
his questions only to learn the 
present condition of the market in 
teachers of journalism, the con- 
clusion would doubtless be fairly 
accurate. Our courses in journalism 
are a relatively new adventure; our 
teachers of journalism who employ 
others have more often than not ob- 
tained their training by “further 
newspaper experience.” They are 
inclined, naturally, to think that the 
educational process which made 
them must be a good one. But even 
Horace Greeley, who thought the 
college graduate the worst of all 
horned cattle, hired Henry J. Ray- 


mond, one of those horned cattle. 
and said he was the best reporter 
he ever saw. Is it not probable tha: 
our modern Horace Greeleys jy 
charge of courses in journalism 
would act like Horace himself jf 
they could find alert young men ty 
whose fresh and varied experience 
in journalism there was added the 
thorough academic training that 
won for them the Doctorate” 

But forwarding professional abi. 
ity and the improvement of journa! 
ism as a profession and an aca 
demic subject are quite different 
things. Because our schools and 
courses in journalism are still new, 
still fighting for position in the aca 
demie world, still competing with 
the older departments for respect 
and support, and above all, stil! 
striving to gain the approval of 
practicing newspaper men, them- 
selves trained in the school of ex 
perience, they are, in many Cases, 
suffering from ambition to show im 
mediate practical results. Too often 
they are trying to turn out a college 
graduate who is as good a reporter 
as he would have been in one year 
of experience after finishing his 
high school course. Academic in- 
struction which has as its aim the 
production of the same kind of 
newspaper men to make the same 
kind of newspapers for the same 
purpose as at present predominates 
does not justify the expenditure of 
any amount of money for the form- 
ing of faculties or the supporting of 
students; certainly it would be a 
waste of time to go through the 
long grind necessary for a Docto- 
rate if the end were to be a job— 
even one well paid—in a journal: 
istic trade school. 

Our academic courses, and espe 
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wally the development of faculties 
in journalism, have a great and dif- 
seult task before them. It is theirs 
«) give their chosen branch of 
tnowledge a scholarly standing and 
worth equal to that of political 
science or economics or history. 
Those who choose their teaching 
staffs with that far-off goal in view, 
and not those who provide faculties 
able to help students produce pre- 
sentable results almost as good as 
average commercial newspapers are, 
in my estimation, the ones who are 
laying the foundation for a real pro- 
fession of journalism. 

And those, I believe, will general- 
ly agree that the academic, scholar- 
ly training, of which the Doctorate 
is a sign, is the surest,—though not 
the only—means, and will choose 
their men accordingly. 

The principles and standards, the 
ethics, of a great profession are of 
course evolved out of long experi- 
ence and practice, finally codified 
into general laws. Such of these as 
we have in journalism have been so 
derived, and there are practicing 
journalists without much academic 
training richly equipped to write in- 
valuably on the history and prin- 
ciples, as well as the practice, of 
journalism and related subjects. 
But results have been slow in com- 
ing from this source, and relatively 
scanty. Journalism is three hundred 
years old. Resolutions of decency 
of professional conduct collective- 
ly achieved at press meetings nowa- 
days resemble curiously those 
fathered nearly three hundred 
years ago by old Thomas Ritchie of 
Richmond. Hope of more rapid pro- 
gress, lies, I believe, in turning loose 
in this rich field a lot of young, in- 
telligent scholars to study, investi- 
gate, assemble facts, analyze and 
synthesize them, and make available 
the materials for a study of what 
journalism is, its place in the social 
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sciences, its relation to human insti- 
tutions and human welfare. 

Take two out of many subjects, 
for instance. There is no written 
history of journalism; although two 
excellent works on the subject have 
appeared recently, there is no ade- 
quate work on public opinion. These 
are two from a long list of subjects, 
fundamental to the future of jour- 
nalism as a field of scholarship. 

It should be the function of our 
faculties not only to know and 
teach the best in present day jour- 
nalism. They should see the jour- 
nalism of today against a_back- 
ground of that of yesterday and of 
the past three centuries; see what 
has been gained, what lost; see 
whence we have come and whither 
we are going; see Frank Harris 
against Benjamin Harris, Arthur 
Brisbane against Albert Brisbane, 
H. L. Mencken against E. L. Godkin, 
Hearst alongside the elder Bennett 
—see the whole against a_ back- 
ground of the social sciences, the 
fabric of social cosmos. 

We know even less of the nature 
and control of public opinion than 
we do of the history of our field. 
And this cowntry is a democracy, 
whose destiny rests on public opin- 
ion. Our profession is supposed to 
be more nearly concerned with pub- 
lic opinion than any other, and we 
know pitifully little about the sub- 
ject. Is further newspaper experi- 
ence ever going to be “adequate and 
varied” enough for our needs? 

There is no use in taking refuge 
behind the lamentable fact that “in 
many instances the work spent upon 
a Ph.D. degree is neither broaden- 
ing nor enlightening.” In many in- 
stances it is; and it is our business 
to make it more so. It is our con- 
cern to make it possible for our stu- 
dents to get the kind of training 
that is broadening and enlightening, 
that will equip them to help make 
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of journalism a real profession and 
a thing of full academic stature. 
The copy desk is a_ wonderful 
machine, and no one who has not 
toiled on all sides of it has much 
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right to teach journalism, but jt jx 
not equal to the task of training 
leaders in the theory and practice 
of the great profession of jour 
nalism. 


JOURNALISM FOR PROFIT 


Journalism for Profit is a recent 
publication of the London, Hutchin- 
son, and company. It was written 
by Michael Joseph and contains a 
foreword by Sir Philip Gibbs. 


New York Press Law 
A digest of the newspaper sta- 
tutes of New York state is con- 
tained in Newspaper Law, New 
York State, compiled by Jay W. 
Shaw and published at Ithaca. 


BUILDING A CHAIN OF PAPERS 

The rise of the Scripps-MacRae 
newspaper syndicate is told in 
Forty Years in Newspaperdom by 
Milton A. MacRae, published by 
Brentano. 


NEWSPAPER ADMINISTRATION 

Newspaper Accounting and Cost 
Finding, by Walter B. Swindell, was 
published recently by the Ronald 
Press company of New York. The 
book is illustrated with forms used 
in various stages of the business 
management, 


A PLay For JOURNALISTS 
Where journalism students take 
an interest in dramatic activity 
The Rumor by C. K. Munro will 
probably be given attention. It is 
a new play in two acts showing the 
effect of rumor in two small coun- 
tries, rumor started by a few self- 
ish interests which later involve the 
two countries in war. The book is 

published by Alfred A. Knopf. 


Miss HostTetTeR APPOINTED 

Miss Hazel Hostetter has accepted q 
position on the publicity staff of Mount 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 


Miss GARNER ACTIVE 
Miss Virginia Garner, vice-president oj 
the A. A. T. J., conducted courses in jour 
nalism at Peabody Institute during the 
summer session. She has resumed her 
work at Georgia Wesleyan and Mercer 
universities, Macon. 


Ivy LEE ON PROGRAM 
Ivy Lee will be one of the speakers at 
the A. A. C. N. B. convention in Chicago 
during the Christmas holidays, accord- 
ing to W. P. Kirkwood of the University 
of Minnesota, president of the News 
Bureau organization. 


Visir Ap MEET ON Tour 


A graduate and two students enrolled 
in the University of Oregon school of 
journalism, Randolph Kuhn, ‘23, and 
George H. Godfrey and Donald Wood- 
ward, seniors, toured Europe during the 
past summer. They attended the con- 
vention of the Advertising Clubs of the 
World in London and made a study of 
European newspaper methods. 


CASEY STUDIES PROPAGANDA 

Ralph D. Casey, associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Oregon, 
completed work for the degree of master 
of arts at the University of Washington 
during the last summer. Mr. Casey 
majored in journalism while an under- 
graduate at Washington, but when he 
entered the graduate school took his 
major work in political science. His 
master’s thesis.was on the subject of 
present-day propaganda. 

Prof. Casey is a former member of 
the journalism faculties of Montana and 
Washington. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Sigma Delta Chi, and Alpha 
Delta Sigma,. He is offering work at 
Oregon in magazine and feature writing. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


By Heten O. MAHIN 


The following article, by Professor Helen O. 
\ahin of the University of Kansas, was written 
the Bulletin at the request of the editor. Miss 
\ahin’s acquaintance with the work of Mr. White 
. the result of a careful study of his life and news- 
aper activity.—Ep1Tor. 


lives anyone who has come 

into conspicuous and happy re- 
lations With the public is perhaps 
, vain thing. Each critic will sift 
him down to some quality decided 
by the critie’s own fundamental 
purposes, or he will see general 
qualities only in the light of those 
purposes. A man as many-sided as 
William Allen White is certain to 
have baffling elements in the com- 
posite of his fame, and it is not so 


A N attempt to evaluate while he 


Peasy for a Kansan to separate them 


impartially. But certain things 
stand out with steady clearness, 


things which to the teacher are in- 
valuable allies. 


Those qualities first apparent, and 
most so to the student, while they 
seize upon the imagination irresist- 
ibly, are, though vital, only the ve- 
hicles, as T see it, of that which as 
teachers we need most. His pictur- 
esqueness, his personal charm, the 
peculiar quality of his style are in- 
imitable, as are the characteristics 
of any worth-while personality. 
When students do attempt to write 
as he does—and a few of them are 
always attempting it—the results 
are generally deplorable; and the 
student himself is quite unable to 
recognize that fact, so that with a 
certain type, the imitator by temper- 
ament, it is downright dangerous to 
offer as a model a man so vital in 
individuality. 

This, however, is not a thing that 
will oeeur very often. Most stu- 
dents will recognize the fact that 
they cannot imitate Mr. White or 


anybody else worth imitating, and 
that it wouldn’t be profitable if they 
could. 

And yet models, and plenty of 
them, are dispensable in the teach- 
ing of journalism. I do not know 
how closely my experience in con- 
ducting the course in editorial writ- 
ing may parallel that of others, but 
I have found that I have to offer 
just about as many courses as there 
are students in the class, and that 
there are no inflexible rules for any 
of them. The problem of leading « 
young person to think honestly and 
intelligently on questions of mo- 
ment in his world and his day and 
then to write about them in such 
manner that it is worth people’s 
while to read what he writes, and 
that they will read it, is one very 
deeply concerned with personalities. 
Of course, the neophite must be 
capable of having something worth 
saying, and that requirement elim- 
inates a good many at the start. 
But granted that a student is in- 
herently able to react on his envi- 
ronment, with more than his emo- 
tions, it becomes a matter of finding 
himself. And here is where the ex- 
ample has its inning. 

Personal journalism is a pecular- 
ly vigorous growth in Kansas, as in 
some other regions of the Middle 
West; whether it is a native devel- 
opment or the offspring of an older 
day is immaterial. At any rate it 
is an almost perfect expression of 
the animating spirit of the state, 
which is to say it is the expression 
of a great number of courageous 
and stubborn determinations, chief 
of which is a firm determination to 
speak one’s own mind, whatever it 
may be, for the public good. Per- 
haps we couldn't have it in a metro- 
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politan paper, though as to that 
some of us are not altogether con- 
vinced, but certainly it is developed 
to its highest candle power in the 
small city papers of Kansas. 

But how can this be of any gen- 
eral significance to teachers when 
the day of personal journalism is 
past? 

Well, again some of us are not 
convinced. But whether or not it 
is likely to return except as a local 
development or a mere sport, it has 
certain points invaluable to all edi- 
torial writers, and these points are 
conspicuously embodied in the work 
of Mr. White. 

It is true that his personal style 
is inimitable, or if it is imitated at 
all, loses its effectiveness as soon as 
it is divorced from his personality. 
But the principles which underlie it 
if intelligently followed will lead 
any editorial writer into effective, 
if not eminent, relations with his 
public, and will make him a road to 
leadership. 

The freedom of his utterance is 
the first of these; not the way he 
says things as a result, but the fact 
of his freedom from _ restraint. 
When he was involved in his fa- 
mous controversy over freedom of 
speech with Governor Allen in 1922 
one of his contemporaries was 
moved to protest: “The idea! When 
everybody knows Bill White has 
more freedom of speech to the 
square inch than anybody else in 
the United States. The very idea.” 
And that comes pretty close to be- 
ing the truth. He has one test for 
subject-matter: is it a thing that 
ought to be talked about? And one 
rule for manner—talk about it as 
the Lord gives you to talk. It is 
really rather astonishing what 
things—what little things and big 
—he finds in the current of the 
day’s events that are worth talking 
about. And it is astonishing what 
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things the public will let him tay 
about. It is nothing but the since 
ity, the perfect simplicity, the syy 
pathy, the frankness, the commo, 
understanding he has with his pu) 
lic, that makes it accept from hin 
and profit by that which it woul) 
not take from another. These ay 
the qualities which not only license 
the famous man to talk as he 
pleases, but which in large measur 
have made him famous as well as 
useful. 

This applies in the field of enter 
tainment as well as that of instru: 
tion and persuasion. At one time 
he was engaged in a heated contro 
versy with Emporia housewives ax 
to whether a goose should be par 
boiled before being roasted; at ap. 
other he inaugurated a state-wide 
argument, which finally passed off 
in a gale of laughter, as to whether 
a fruit salad is a salad or a dessert, 
defending with zeal and triump! 
his thesis that it is beyond the pale 
of respectability in either case. 

It is largely his appreciation of 
the beauty of simplicity, and of 
frankness in dealing with the envi 
ronment of the paper, that gives his 
column its peculiar effectiveness, an 
effectiveness that more than once 
has got it read and quoted in 
Europe. That, and one other qua! 
ity, or policy, or whatever you will: 
he will not write an editorial simp!) 
for the sake of filling his column. 
If the spirit does not move him to 
speak he quotes from other papers, 
or uses the space for other pur 
poses; every editorial that appears 
is worth reading. 

Of course, it is obvious enoug) 
that these qualities—freedom in the 
expression of one’s own personality. 
simplicity in approaching one’s pub 
lic, vivid perception of interest in 
little things, absolute sincerity of 
interest as well as of conviction— 
these are the things we want stu 
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jents to acquire. They are the fun- 
jamentals of editorial effectiveness. 
it is their absence that accounts for 
the deadly dullness of so many 
-olumns. And these qualities come 
ot for the mere calling. 

Anyone who has ever tried to 
wach freshman rhetoric—and_ the 
most of us have tried it at some 
time—knows how hard it is for a 
student to be his natural self when 
he is writing. Being his natural 
self is Mr. White’s most outstand- 
ing characteristic. Of course no- 
jody else can be just what he is, 


but since being what God made him 
and refusing to pretend to be any- 
thing else has made him famous, it 
has also given inspiration to sincer- 
ity and a determination to have 
something back of it worth expres- 
sion, to aspiring young people who, 
if they cannot become voices heard 
over a continent, may catch his 
passion for the happiness of his fel- 
lowmen and the progress of his 
country and gain from him the 


courage which is an absolute re- 
quisite of editorial leadership. 


Our Own or LETTERS 


Teachers of journalism should 
watch the special department in the 
Bditor and Publisher which is con- 
ducted by James Melvin Lee, direc- 
tor of the department of journalism, 
New York University. Professor 
Lee devotes the greater part of a 
page each week to a discussion of 
the current writings on the press. 
He does not limit himself to books 
or magazine articles but finds time 
to comment on significant things in 
the field of the daily papers and 
trade publications. 


Mercer To Hear Epitrors 

Newspaper men of Georgia will 
lecture to the students of journal- 
ism at Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia, during the present semes- 
ter as a means of reinforcing 
the regular class work given in the 
school of journalism. 


SIMMONS ON PusBLicity STAFF 

Prof. J. O. Simmons of the Syra- 
cuse school of journalism has been 
appointed director of publicity for 
the New York State Fair, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of Editor and 
Publisher. 


NATIVE PRESS 
The Rise of the Native Press in 
China by Y. P. Wang, former grad- 
uate student of Columbia School of 
Journalism, contains material not 
available in other form on _ the 
native press. The booklet is being 
handled by the World Wide News 
Association, 3083 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 
EISENHOWER TO EDINBURGH 
Milton S. Eisenhower, formerly an as- 
sistant instructor in the department of 
journalism at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College has entered the United 


States consular service and has been 
assigned to the consulate at Edinburgh. 


RESIDENCE WorK AT PORTLAND 

Two courses in journalism will be of- 
fered in the Portland Center of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon during the college 
year 1924-25. Newswriting will be given 
by Prof. George S. Turnbull and Feature 
Writing by Alfred Powers, assistant di- 
rector of the Extension Division and 
former member of the School of Jour- 
nalism faculty. 


COMING FROM CALIFORNIA 

Miss Rosalind A. Keep of Mills Col- 
lege, California, is planning to attend 
the conventions of the journalism organi- 
zations in Chicago. Representatives of 
the University of California, Southern 
California, and Leland Stanfard also are 
making preparations to attend the meet- 
ings. 


EDITORIALS 


Our Biggest Convention 


President Piercy wrote YOU a personal letter during the summer 
In the midst of a vacation trip to Europe he took time to pound out his 
message to YOU urging YOU to come to the annual convention of The 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism and affiliated organiza 
tions which meet in Chicago three days after Christmas. 


The meeting this winter promises to be most significant as you cay 
see from reading President Piercy’s letter and the short message from 
Secretary-Treasurer Barlow. The Council on Education for Journalism. 
which is charged with determining standards and classifying schools of 
journalism will have a detailed report to make; progress in the field of 
research in journalism will be determined; content of courses and methods 
of instruction will be scrutinized; the present Association of Schools 
and Departments will contribute its experience to the joint sessions of 
the convening bodies; the directors of college news bureaus will discuss 
problems of institutional news service and publicity. 


This year the meeting has been aranged to accomodate teachers from 
all parts of the country. Ninety percent of the 400 can leave home a 
day or two after Christmas and still be in Chicago in time to attend al! 
the sessions and enjoy one or two of the holiday attractions. 


If you are ever going to the convention go this year. You should 
have a voice in the important things that will be taken up at the various 
meetings. Matters that will effect journalism in every college of the 
country will be brought up for action. 


Practice “Plus” Ph.D. 


In the third article on Practice vs. Ph.D. which appears in this 
issue Dr. Scott states the case for greater attention to work of a graduate 
character. 


The high value of both the practice of journalism and the work for 
advanced degrees has brought forth champions of both types of work. 
It will be hard to disagree with Professor Scott, however, in his con- 
tention that the high grade teacher of journalism will give attention to both 
fields of preparation. Whether journalism devises its own doctor’s degree 
or accepts the doctor of philosophy rank as conforming to its standards 
will not alter the problem of graduate study to any considerable extent. 
College work of an advanced character will still be the basis for the award 
of the distinction. 


Faculties generally place a high value on degrees. It is well for 2 


teacher of journalism to consider this in deciding how much time to give 


to practice and how much to further study at an institution of learning. 
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Schools of journalism will seek men from both fields, however, though 
they may be slow to make a dean of the teacher with nothing but a bache- 
lors degree. Just as schools of law want both theoretical and practical men 
on their faculties so will schools of journalism seek men of long and suc- 
cessful practice for important posts. There is no reason why the theo- 
retical men should not be practical also, however, as they can be thorough- 
ly familiar with practice from five or ten years of experience with news- 
papers and associations if they follow the lines of preparation taken by 
several successful deans and teachers of today. 


First Aid to the Reader 


From its beginning the Journalism Bulletin has planned to devote 
particular attention to book reviews. As a part of its plan it lists books 
and articles of interest which it believes teachers of journalism should 
read. It does not pretend to review all the books and articles to which 
it gives mention but seeks rather to furnish the teachers with a memoran- 
dum on certain publications. 


While handicapped by its size the Bulletin cannot attempt to present 
reviews of analytical character on all the good things printed. It will 
attempt, however, to make mention of some of the books of outstanding 
interest to teachers and students of journalism and will welcome sugges- 
tions on both books and possible reviewers. 

The review of Cobb of the World by Dr. Cunliffe which is presented in 
this issue was undertaken at the request of the editor of the Bulletin. Dr. 
Cunliffe is peculiarly fitted to discuss the merits of the late editorial chief 
of the New York World because of his understanding of the policies of 
that paper, his acquaintance with Cobb, and his familiarity with the work 
of all the New York papers while Cobb was doing his strongest writing. 


Let Us Build Together 


The agreement of universities and colleges on what should constitute 
professional preparation for journalism is much more general than it 
would appear in a casual study of college catalogues and courses of 
study. 

Where there is divergence of announcements and subject matter the 
difference is not in the idea of what a professionally trained journalist 
should be taught to know and do but in the amount of that preparation 
that should be given him in a particular course. 


Even in those schools offering what is generally understood as a 
“minor” in journalism, the equivalent of three or four subjects, a very 
definite understanding is present that the minor should include a thorough 
study of reporting, copyreading, and history and principles of journalism. 
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These same courses are considered basic subjects in the school of 
journalism. 


At the present time the names and organizations under which jy. 
struction in journalism is listed are baffling to the student and the public 
alike and are a source of confusion to teachers, administrators, and news. 
papermen. We have colleges of journalism, schools of journalism, courses 
in journalism, departments of journalism, divisions of journalism, and 
diploma courses in journalism all attempting to do the work of the pro- 
fessional school. We have deans of colleges, deans of schools, directors 
of schools, directors of departments, heads of departments, directors of 
courses, heads of courses, directors of divisions, acting heads and directors, 
executives with other titles which are a source of difficulty to all who 
try to evaluate the status of journalism in a particular institution. 


Professor Flint, in his articles on “Comparing Notes on Courses” has 
pointed out the differences in content of various subjects taught in the 
larger institutions. In noting the extremes which he has listed the reader 
should not get the idea that extremes are the rule. The schools are in 
general agreement and in most cases devote within ten percent of the same 
amount of time to practical and theoretical instruction. 


No institution which has taught journalism on a professional basis 
for a number of years would sacrifice instruction in ethics merely because 
it did not devote fifty percent of the time in any one course to ethical 
problems, and, too, no school which devotes a large part of its time in 
a single course to ethics would overlook the needs of the student in jour- 
nalistic technique. 


Our problem at present is largely one of making what is the same 
thing look like the same thing, of bringing the few extremists into the 
established order or being converted by them to a different one; of giving 
dignity to the professional study of journalism by placing it on a plane 
with the professional study for law, medicine, and other dignified callings. 


It is not enough that the study be on the same plane; it must be 
apparent to all that it is on the same plane. How best that need may be 
accomplished has been the special concern of the directors of the older 
schools and departments of journalism for many years. That they all 
urge standardization is a known fact. The Council on Education for 
Journalism is preparing to advise the teachers of the proper basis for such 
standardization. The teachers can do their part in the great movement 
toward higher standards by adopting basic rules in the work of their 
own schools and by taking advantage of every opportunity to bring about 
the changing of names and forms of organization to conform to the 
standards selected. 


There is much progress still to be made even though significant steps 
will be taken at the coming conventions. Pioneers will still engage in 
seeking to improve the system of instruction and the individual courses. 
The new system will not act as a handicap but as an opportunity for 
such work and through it more rapid improvement can be made than is 
pessible at the present time with so many confusing names and systems 
all pretending equal merits and but few convinced of their claims. 
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SURVEY SHOWS PROGRESS 


By Izit PoLtson 


nalism in the United States is 

showing significant trends, 
venerally and geographically. Chief 
among them, perhaps, is a marked 
tendency toward an expansion of 
courses to include those stressing 
ethical and philosophical consider- 
ations. 

A survey of curricula of thirty 
of the leading schools and depart- 
ments of journalism in the country 
brings out the fact that more than 
twice aS Many courses can be listed 
as ethical or philosophical as can 
be put in any of the other classes: 
news writing, feature writing, opin- 
ion and interpretation, specialized 
news interests, and news editing. 

The teaching of ethics of journal- 
ism aS a separate subject, with 
added emphasis on ethical problems 
in all other subjects, is growing in 
favor. 

Another important present day 
trend is the introduction and ex- 
tension of courses having a liberal 
arts value as opposed to the purely 
technical. All of the answers re- 
ceived—and 26 of the 30 directors 
responded to recent inquiries— 
make a strong point of the value of 
background training. As one de- 
partment head puts it “Lack of per- 
spective on the questions with which 
he must deal makes a man worth 
less than nothing to his paper. No 
matter how much skill he has in 
writing, he must be watched lest he 
bring ridicule upon his paper by 
glaring examples of ignorance or 
lack of comprehension, or by becom- 
ing, through his inability to weigh 
and judge and relate subjects to 
each other, a tool for the unscrupu- 
lous director of public policies.” 


(Craton teaching of jour- 


A third trend is a growing tend- 
ency to encourage students to spe- 
cialize in specific phases of modern 
life—in international affairs, in 
commerce, in labor, in agriculture, 
in politics, in engineering, and in 
other important fields. 

Indications, that can almost be 
called a general trend, now point to 
the project and problem of teaching. 
The editorial broadside, or work- 
shop paper, is an example. In many 
cases the student paper is the pro- 
ject, and where this is the case all 
the problems arising in the various 
courses may be worked out on the 
one project. This will be of little 
practical value, however, and of no 
ethical value, until faculty censor- 
ship of student papers is abolished, 
and the students are held entirely 
responsible for the finished product. 

Middle western western 
schools are emphasizing training 
for community journalism, 
though even in these schools the 
metropolitan field is not neglected. 
In all but one case, schools stress- 
ing community journalism also 
favor practical instruction in typo- 
graphy. 

No school answers affirmatively 
the question, “Do you favor sepa- 
rate instruction for women?” A 
few girls’ schools offer work in 
journalism, but in co-educational 
schools the classes are not segre- 
gated. Even in cases where special 
classes in the woman’s page or 
women’s feature writing have been 
added, these classes are not closed 
to men if they wish to take the 
work. 

Professional training of the in- 
structional staff is evidence that 
the old question “Who will be the 
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teachers?” is being answered. Two 
schools place emphasis on aca- 
demic training rather than profes- 
sional, but the others all stress the 
latter. It follows naturally that 
professional methods, standards 
and conceptions are being brought 
into the classrooms. 

Journalistic teaching has passed 
the experimental stage. It has 
passed the stage of acceptance and 
application, as a marked correla- 
tion of content and objectives in 
basic courses of 30 schools, shows. 
The period of expansion has come, 
the field of the profession is being 
covered, and the progress of the 
work is predictive of greater serv- 
ice in the future. 
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Four questions that 
arise regarding 
struction are: 

1. Do those in charge of the jp. 
struction have the  professiona| 
viewpoint, idealism, and ability” 

2. Do the schools have vitality. 
expressed in constructive progress? 

5. Are the schools covering the 
fields of the profession? 

4. Is their progress predictive of 
greater service in the future? 

Study of the present status of 
the schools justifies affirmative an- 
swer to these questions. The pro. 
fessional courses in journalism are 
measuring up to the standards of 
professional instruction in other 
fields. 


naturally 
professional jy. 


CENTRAL CONVENTION ANNOUNCED 
The Fifth Annual Convention of 
the Central Interscholastic Press 
association will be held in Madison, 
Wis., on November 28 and 29, ac- 
cording to announcement by Prof. 
Ek. Marion Johnson, director, in the 
September number of the Scholastic 
Editor. At the present time the as- 
sociation has 845 members scattered 
through 45 states and the conven- 
tion committee is making plans for 
more than 1,000 delegates. The 
Central conducts the largest school 
press convention in the world at the 
present time. The program for the 
coming meeting will include 
speeches, contests, and round table 
discussions. 


STUDENTS TRAIN ON WEEKLY 

A weekly newspaper for Boone 
county, in which the University of 
Missouri is located, will be issued 
by students as a part of the work 
of a course in the Country News- 
paper which is being offered at the 
Missouri school of journalism this 
year. Prof. John H. Casey has 
charge of the course. 


More Country JOURNALISM 
WANTED 

That schools of journalism devote 
too little attention to the community 
newspaper is the contention of Elmo 
Scott Watson, editor of the Pub- 
lisher’s Ausiliary and lecturer at 
the Medill school of journalism. 
Mr. Watson has had experience in 
conducting the course in country 
journalism at the University of Illi- 
nois and is introducing a course in 
the weekly and small daily at the 
Medill school this year. He believes 
that more time and effort must be 
devoted to the country field if the 
schools of journalism are to produce 
graduates who will enter the small- 
er cities and towns for permanent 
location. 


O'Hara at CHicaco 
Frank O’Hara, critic and fiction 
writer, will have charge of the stu- 
dent publications and dramatic ac- 
tivities of the University of Chicago 
during the present year. He has 


been appointed an assistant to Dean 
bk. H. Wilkins. 
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BUILDING SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE 


Reprinted from Educational Number of the American Medical Journal, 
August 16, 1924 


OR the twenty-fourth consecutive 
sear, Tuk JourNAL publishes, this 

week, statistics regarding medical 
education in the United States. During 
these years, the real progress made in 
medical education can be appreciated 
only by the comparatively few persons 
who, at the beginning of the campaign 
for improvement, were in close touch 
with the medical schools to a_ nation- 
wide extent. The progress, indeed, both 
in rapidity and in extent, has passed the 
highest expectations of those who began 
the campaign for improvement. 

BEGINNING OF THE CAMPAIGN 

Prior to 1900, it was generally known 
that conditions in medical education 
were bad, and that only a few of the 
medical schools were equipped to provide 
a comprehensive training in medicine. 
Little attention was called to these con- 
ditions, however, until the statistics in 
regard to medical colleges, students and 
graduates were published in the first 
Educational Number of THe JourNat, 
Sept. 21, 1901. It was known that very 
few of the medical schools were parts 
of recognized universities, that many 
were stock corporations conducted for 
the profit of their owners, and that in 
many of them entrance requirements 
were nominal or lacking. The statistics 
were based necessarily on reports and 
catalogues received directly from the 
medical colleges and, therefore, were 
presented from the most favorable point 
of view. Nevertheless, the conditions in 
medical education were shown to be so 
bad that energic action would be re- 
quired for their correction. 

At that time there were 160 medical 
schools, in which were enrolled 26,417 
students, of whom 5,444 graduated. It 
was the publication of such data, for two 
or three consecutive years, that led to 
the creation, in 1904, of a permanent 
committee of the American Medical 
Asociation—the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation—to centralize its efforts on this 
particular work. It was not until late 
in 1905 that the Council established an 
office at the headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation. 

ProGRESS FROM 1906 To 1910 

As a part of its function, the Council 

naturally took over the work of collect- 


ing and tabulating statistics relating to 
medical education. Investigation regard- 
ing medical education abroad revealed 
the significant fact that the United 
States had more than half the world’s 
supply of medical schools, but that in 
educational standards very few of these 
could compare favorably with those 
abroad. Just how bad the existing con- 
ditions were, however, could not be 
known until in 1906 a further investiga- 
tion, including an actual inspection of 
all medical schools, was made. Of the 
160 schools then existing, scarcely thirty 
were even pretending to require a four- 
year high school education, while in 
more than a hundred, the entrance re- 
quirements were nominal or entirely 
lacking. In many of the institutions, 
graded courses of instruction were not 
being given, and in several the same 
schedule of lectures was followed alike 
for the three or four years of attend- 
ance that were required for the degree. 
At the lowest extreme, several institu- 
tions were found which were little more 
than diploma-mills. Only a few had hos- 
pitals in which medical students could 
gain access to a fair number of patients. 
A slightly larger number had outpatient 
departments or dispensaries wherein 
more than a scattering of patients was 
available for teaching purposes. There 
were a score or more, however, from 
which students were graduated without 
having had the opportunity to study 
patients either in dispensaries or in hos- 
pitals, and without having had labora- 
tory work other than crude dissections 
and the simplest tests in urinalysis. 
MEASURES FOR IMPROVEMENT ADVOCATED 
At its first annual conference in 1905, 
the Council proposed two standards of 
medical education. One, which was for 
immediate adoption, suggested a four- 
year medical course of thirty weeks 
each, to be preceded by the completion 
of a four-year high school course, and an 
“ideal standard” for adoption, Jan. 1, 
1910, suggesting that the minimum en- 
trance requirement be increased to a 
year of college work devoted to physics, 
chemistry and biology. The Council's 
suggestions brought a prompt and en- 
thusiastic response from the medical 
schools. In 1910, the high school edu- 
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cation had been adopted as the mini- 
mum entrance requirement by more 
than a hundred medical schools, of 


which forty later required also one or 
two years of college work. Another re- 
markable occurrence was the rapid re- 
duction in the number of medical 
schools. During the inspection of schools 
made in 1906-1907, the Council advocated 
that mergers be brought about in cities 
or states having two or more institu- 
tions. As a consequence, by 1910 the 
total number of medical schools had been 
reduced to 131, and, of the twenty-nine 
colleges that had ceased to exist, twenty- 
four had been merged with other institu- 
tions. 

The classification resulting from the 
first inspection! was not published, but 
was read at the Council’s educational 
conference and at the annual meeting of 
the American Medical Association. Each 
college also was notified in regard to its 
classification. Following the second in- 
spection, which was made in 1909-1910, 
another classification? was prepared and 
this was published. 

Early in 1909, at the urging of the 
Council, the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching consented to 
make a survey of the medical schools. 
The second tour of inspection, therefore, 
was made jointly by representatives of 
the Council and the Foundation. In its 
report, which was published in 1910, the 
Carnegie Foundation made no classifica- 
tion of medical schools, nor did it sug- 
gest any standards; but it did secure 
a wide publicity, which was of tremen- 
dous service in the later developments 
in medical education. 

During 1908-1909, a careful study of 
the medical curriculum was made by a 
special committee of one hundred prom- 
inent educators appointed by the Council. 
This first comprehensive report on the 
medical curriculum was presented at the 
annual conference of the Council in 
April, 1909.8 

ProGREss FROM 1910 To 1916 

The year 1910 was important for sev- 
eral reasons. Besides being the year 
when the Carnegie Foundation issued its 
memorable report on medical education, 
and when the Council published its 
classification of medical colleges, it was 
also the year when the Medical Stu- 
dents’ Register was established. This 
register was made possible through the 
splendid cooperation received from the 
majority of medical schools, and in it 
were kept, chronologically, the educa- 
tional histories of medical students and 
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the essential data for their identification 
After the students graduate, their cards 
become a part of the Physicians’ Bio. 
graphical Index. This register has beep 
of special value as a check over reports 
of physicians appearing for licensure pe. 
fore state medical examining boards 
It provides a means of verifying the 
work of bona fide students, and aids jn 
the exposure of imposters. 

During the session of 1911-1912 a 
third complete inspection of all medica! 
schools was made, resulting in the third 
classification. At this time the institu. 
tions formerly rated in Class A were 
divided into two separate groups, Classes 
A and A plus. This division was neces. 
sary because of defects in certain mat. 
ters which, although serious, were not 
deemed sufficient to warrant an immedi. 
ate demotion into Class B. This action 
brought a prompt correction of the de- 
fects in most of the schools involved, 
so that the A plus classification was dis- 
continued a few years later. 


GENERAL ADOPTION OF HIGHER ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 
The “ideal standard,” already men- 


tioned, could not be generally adopted 
in 1910, owing to the lack of four-year 
high schools in certain sections of the 
country, particularly in the West and 
South. Indeed, when the campaign for 
improvement of medical education be- 
gan, very little effective work had been 
done in the standardization of general 
education. Among its other duties, the 
Council of Medical Education found it 
necessary to help in the dissemination 
of information in regard to the curri- 
culums of high schools.5 By Jan. 1, 1914, 
however, the development of high 
schools had progressed sufficiently to 
warrant additional requirements of a 


1. Of the 160 medical colleges comprised it 
the first classification, eighty-two were in Class A 
forty-six in Class B and thirty-two in Class C 

2. There were 135 medical colleges included in 
the second classification, of which seventy-four were 
in Class A, thirty in Class B, and thirty-one in 
Class C. 

3. This was published in the American Medical 
Association Bulletin 5, No. 1 (Sept. 15) 1909. 

4. Of the 118 medical schools included in_ the 
third classification, twenty-four were in Class 
A+, thirty-nine in Class A, twenty-four in Class 
B gue thirty-one in Class C. 

t that time the high school represented the 
ait portion of general education that had beer 
definitely standardized, In 1896, the Committee ot 
Ten of the National Education Association, headed 
by President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, 7” 
lished its famous report fixing definite schedules » 
study in the classical, Latin-scientific, modern lan- 
guage, and English courses of instruction in high 
schools. As high schools schedules have been im 
proved these have been included for their suggestiv« 
value in the Council’s pamphlet for prospective 
medical students, “Choice of a Medical School.’ 
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year of college work as an essential for 
the Class A rating. By 1914, therefore, 
ceventy-eight of the 106 medical schools 
then existing were requiring for admis- 
jon one or more years of college work 
in addition to a four-year high school 
education, and thirty-four of these were 
voluntarily requiring two years of col- 
lege work. Most of the medical colleges, 
so had adopted more strict and reliable 
methods of verifying and evaluating stu- 
jents’ credentials. Through the reports 
tained for the Medical Students’ 
Register, the degree of care with which 
entrance requirements were admin- 
istered was known with fair accuracy, 
and any faulty methods or “paper stand- 
ards” were promptly discovered. 

In 1916, the entrance requirement es- 
sential for Class A medical schools was 
further extended to two years of college 
work, which became effective, Jan. 1, 
1918. This was not a drastic ruling, 
since forty-six medical colleges and 
seventeen state licensing boards had al- 
ready adopted that standard. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association has voted that 
no higher requirement of premedical ed- 
ucation is justifiable. 

INCREASED FINANCES 

Through the constant agitation for 
better conditions and the publicity given 
to the report of the Carnegie Foundation, 
the financial needs of medical education 
were brought to the attention of philan- 
thropists, so that large gifts of money to 
medical schools became more frequent. 
This led to the securing of more and 
better college buildings; more and better 
equipped laboratories; more scholarships 
and endowed chairs, and the employ- 
ment of more and better qualified teach- 
ers, particularly in the laboratory de- 
partments. Of still greater importance, 
closer relationships were established be- 
tween medical schools and large hos- 
pitals by which a greater abundance of 
clinical material was available for 
teaching purposes. Not only were closer 
relations established with large hospi- 
tals, but more teaching hospitals entire- 
ly controlled by merical schools were 
built. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION AND THE WorLD WAR 

In 1917, when the United States en- 
tered the World War, the number of 
medical schools had been reduced to 
ninety-six; but of these, eighty-six had 
not only adopted higher entrance re- 
\uirements but also had undergone 
marked improvements in other respects. 
For several years they had been graduat- 
ing students trained under these better 


conditions—graduates who in large num- 
bers entered the government medical 
services and had in charge the medical 
care of American soldiers and sailors. 

The abundance of information col- 
lected in the Medical Students’ Register 
was utilized by the war department as 
a check of the qualifications of those 
who applied for commissions. The in- 
formation was of further service when 
the American Medical Association 
undertook the work of urging more 
physicians to enlist in the government 
medical services. The campaign for im- 
provement which had made such rapid 
headway since 1901 was therefore of 
great service to the nation during the 
war. 

SUMMARY OF PROGRESS MADE 

During the last twenty-four years, 
medical education in the United States 
has been extensively improved, so that 
graduates now obtain a medical training 
in acordance with the greatly enlarged 
present-day knowledge of medicine. A 
large oversupply of medical schools, in- 
cluding many which were of low type, 
has been replaced by half as many great- 
ly improved, well equiped institutions. 
The number of medical students was re- 
duced from 28,142 in 1904 to 19,930 in 
1919, but the number in the better 
equipped colleges was increased from 4 
percent to 88 percent. Since 1919, also, 
these better trained students have been 
increasing at the rate of more than a 
thousand each year, the total enrolment 
this year being 17,728, of whom 95 per- 
cent are in Class A medical schools. Dur- 
ing the twenty-four years, the number of 
graduates from medical schools was de- 
creased from 5,747 in 1904, of whom only 
369 were from the. better colleges, to 
2,656 in 1919, of whom 94 percent were 
from the better equipped institutions. 
Since 1919, with the exception of the 
war class which graduated in 1922, the 
numbers graduating each year have been 
rapidly increasing. This year there were 
3,562 graduates, of whom 94 percent were 
from the better equipped colleges. 

GRADUATE MeEpbIcAL EDUCATION 

Three complete inspections have been 
made of all graduate and postgraduate 
medical schools, these being completed in 
1916, 1920 and 1923. Based on these in- 
spections, the “Principles Regarding 
Graduate Medical Education’® were pre- 
pared and in June, 1923, were adopted 
by the American Medical Association. 
Last year, a list of fifteen approved 
graduate medical schools was published: 


6. These will be found on page 518. 
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This year, the number has been in- 
creased to forty-four. Attention is par- 
ticularly called, however, to the series 
of subjects? showing under each of the 
institutions in which approved courses 
of instruction are being offered. This in- 
formation will be of assistance to physi- 
cians desiring to obtain graduate work 
in those subjects. The list at present is 
not large, but other subjects and insti- 
tutions will be added as rapidly as they 
are investigated and found worthy of ap- 
proval. 
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the last twenty-five years. 


7. “Graduate Courses in Medical Subjects,” 
page 520. 


Miss HUNTER aT WarpD-BELMONT 
Miss Alice C. Hunter, formerly pro- 
fessor of journalism at Nebraska Wes- 
leyan university, is now head of the 
English department of Ward-Belmont, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Wuat WomEeEN 
What Two Million Women Want from 
Publishers is the title of an article in 
the International Book Review of the 
Literary Digest for June, 1924. 


113 Teacn ADVERTISING 

Advertising is now taught by profes- 
sional teachers and practical business 
men in 113 schools in the United States 
according to a recent survey by Paul 
T. Cherington of the A. A. A. W. The 
courses include psychology of advertis- 
ing, marketing, merchandising, account- 
ing, copy writing, typography, applica- 
tion of art, and mechanics of advertising. 
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Students and Teachers 
of Journalism 


You need these three books} 


As text books 
and for supple. 
mentary reading 
every student and 
teacher of Jour. 
nalism will find 
these authorita- 
tive works inval- 
uable. They are 
pocket size, in 
handsome art- 
craft bindings 
and printed on excellent paper. 
They will be used countless times 
for reference and are therefore 
substantially made. 


() “How and What to Write as 
News.” 


[] “Dictionary of Printing Terms.” 


“Newspaper Law.” 


Single copies $2.50 or $6.00 for the 
3 if ordered at one time. 


"] “How and What to Write as 
News,” (paper bound) 25c. 


Don’t bother to write a letter. 
Just check the volumes you want. 
Write vour name and address on 
this advertisement, tear it out, pin 
your check or money order to it and 
mail it today. 


Write for our free catalog of 
books and systems for Printers and 
Publishers. 


PORTE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
952 East 21st South St. 
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JosephPulitzer--Hite Letters both: stimniat 
ing and book ‘the first 
importance, 

Bon Seite; for tany years years the. Int 
and. ansociate of Joseph  Patiteer, more 
than twelve years gathering material kor 
bidgtaphy. 

Pulitzer’s youthful struggies 
Louis, his tempestuous exveer, eaurt- 
ship, ‘the meteoric of Bie newspaper 
fortune, his fearless #ditorial-erusading, and the im- 
peria? spleador with ‘Which Be cruised the 
world, surrounded ‘ny staff of sfx 
these are éhronicted Mr. 


they make renting. for 
take. the reader Behind the scenes, 
“Here fs drama.) Here isthe spirit of the; 
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stery, behind “ikecuracy, Terseness, 
You will not dnd it to this: | 
ag’ “required 1 ending’, Your. stadenta take: 
volume with eagerpess, and will Ana. Shei 
est expectations more than. realized... 
Publication date of: Joseph 
Letters is November The price: 
than 500 pages, genbrousiy . 
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